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DE-MORALIZING FREUD 


I 


HE importance of words as symbols can not very easily be over- 
emphasized, especially when the words have wide currency 
and have become part of the popular vocabulary. The word or 
phrase gives the thought body and persistence, and serves as the 
nucleus about which associated ideas erystallize—ideas that would 
otherwise float through the mind, essentially inefficacious. The 
phrase-maker has been and always will be the powerful influence 
among men; the man who ean invent a ‘‘eatchy’’ phrase, as we real- 
ized during the war, is the man above all men who has to be reckoned 
with socially. And a phrase ‘‘catches’’ because its suggestive, 
familiar associations excite a ready response; and its ambiguity is 
sufficient to allow each one to read into it whatever he will. 

Now the ideal word for the scientist is the word that accurately 
and completely describes its object. The ideal word is the ideal 
symbol that conveys to the mind a perfect knowledge of the object 
it symbolizes. Mathematical symbols, or the signs of symbolic logie, 
are ideal scientific instruments just because they convey to the mind 
accurate and complete knowledge and do not, even in the least 
degree, suggest ideas which were not intended. The aspiration in 
non-mathematieal sciences is to fashion and employ words that most 
nearly approximate the accuracy and neutrality of mathematical 
symbols—which may account, to be sure, for some of the unutterably 
barbarous terms that have, in recent years, been employed in social 
and psychological studies. 

However, although this is the scientific ideal, most of the import- 
ant Freudian terms are words that are anything but neutral. For 
the most part, the words have a long and complicated social and 
moral history. When employed in the popular vocabulary, these 
older, more familiar, more habitual associations are unavoidably 
implied, irrespective of whether the authors of the terms intended 
those implications to form part of their significance or not. And as 
happens whenever a word has a long history, different individuals 
are partial to different historical ‘‘flavors’’ of the word—and so, not 
merely are foreign, unintended meanings attached to the term, but 
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exactly the same additions are never made by any two people. 
Terms that lend themselves to such personal interpretation, no more 
than shibboleths and catch-words, can in any sense be considered 
scientific. 


II 


Of the Freudian terms in popular use, the least misleading, per- 
haps, is the term sublimation. It is a technical word that awakens 
no common associations in the popular mind, unless it be the quite 
harmless notion of the sublime. Still, the idea of sublimation is 
completely overshadowed, or even perverted, by the other Freudian 
terms in popular usage which were not so fortunately chosen. Sub- 
limation, as a psychological doctrine, is a very significant advance 
over the old view that was almost universally held by psychologists: 
the view, namely, that the various instincts (so-called) have each 
their unalterably fixed and separate characteristic function and end. 
The doctrine of sublimation—that an impulse can be diverted from 
its own course and made to support a different impulse, #.e., that the 
“‘ends’’ of our impulses are not ‘‘fixed’’—made most emphatically 
of the psyche what evolutionary biology had already made of the 
biological organism when it transformed it from being a rigid unit 
which remains the same in all circumstances into something essenti- 
ally plastic, something that is constantly adapting itself to its chang- 
ing environment. 

But the importance of this idea has been wholly obscured by such 
other Freudian notions as the censor, and suppressed desires. The 
notion of sublimation, at least in popular thought, became subordi- 
nate to that of suppression. It is the suppressed desire that is sub- 
limated. At best sublimation signalizes a psychopathological state 
of which it is the cure. Its general psychological or human signifi- 
cance is thus lost, unless one ascribes to all humans a minimum 
amount of psychical unsoundness—which by some, of course, was im- 
mediately done. This is the very common procedure of proving a 
man a knave or a coward by ealling him that. 

A more mischievous word than suppression could hardly have 
been found. Whatever its technical definition may be, its social and 
moral history is so powerfully present in any ordinary person’s 
mind that these associations are bound to influence or color to some 
extent its intended psychological meaning. And the way in which 
these moral associations influence men’s psychological thinking is 
not difficult to see. 

Everybody, of course, can with scarcely any trouble discover in 
himself a ‘‘suppressed desire.’’ It is one of the easiest things to 
have, for no one can possibly have had a life of unfailing success. 
In this world of unavoidable conflict it is inevitable that each and 
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every one suffer some disappointment and go down to some defeat. 
The moral associations connected with ‘‘suppression”’ will, evidently, 
determine the attitude one will assume towards these desires that 
have met with frustration, that have not been fulfilled. It might, 
perhaps, be demanding entirely too much of human nature to expect 
a person to consider his wishes, his desires, his disappointments im- 
partially. Were he to do so, a suppressed desire need not be an 
indication that hostile external forces have been robbing him of his 
truest delights, but that the harmonization he has made has not done 
justice to all his fundamental needs and has therefore to be remedied. 
But even should he want to, how can he consider himself impartially ? 
Has not the term ‘‘suppression’’ already pre-judged his case? 
Surely, in this age, liberal at least in aspiration, one could not pos- 
sibly maintain that any sort of suppression is justified. 

The term ‘‘suppression,’’ that is to say, invariably carries the 
mind away from a scrutiny of what is suppressed, its nature and 
relation to the rest of our desires, its place in the scheme of things, 
and forces the mind to concentrate upon what is being done to the 
desire which is then viewed in isolation and with a serious bias in 
its favor. 

This tendency to view our desires in isolation without trying to 
find out their comparative value is greatly reinforced by that other 
Freudian term, which is also heavily charged with moral significance, 
namely, the censor. 

This term, like the term ‘‘suppression,’’ summons to the mind 
an unfortunate image. A censor, especially to modern people, is an 
external controlling force that is opposed to the true needs and best 
interests of the individual. A censor is to be tolerated in times of 
emergency, such as in war, but at all other times he is to be 
heartily despised and stubbornly resisted by all freedom-loving men. 
For he is the worst sort of a tyrant. 

The Freudians, to be sure, have by this term been calling atten- 
tion to an important, though quite homely, psychological fact. What 
they symbolize in the censor is that firmly knit and organized aspect 
of the individual which expresses his character and individuality 
and represents most fully his most permanent interests. The real 
function symbolized in the censor is the function of the critic in the 
individual—similar to that of the critic in polities or in literature— 
the function, namely, to maintain consistently the integrity of the 
individual and rigorously to exclude all sporadic conflicting elements 
which seek to break down the established organization. 

It would follow from this that the general importance of ‘‘dream 
psychology’’ consists in its emphasis of the fact that no matter how 
well organized the self may be, the original primitive traits out of 
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which the self is built up are not wholly transformed and never quite 
lose their primitive original character. but this organized self has 
been given the prejudicial term ‘‘censor.’’ And, therefore, the 
popular conclusion drawn from the ‘‘dream psychology’? is that this 
self, this fixity or rigidity in the individual is harmful and should 
be destroyed. For is it not a logical, inescapable conclusion that all 
censors should be abolished? Yet were it not for the prejudicial 
term used, the popular mind might possibly come to find that the 
importance of the dream psychology can also be considered to rest 
in its support of that profound though ancient commonplace: that 
eternal vigilance is the price we must pay to preserve what we cherish 
most. 

I want to take just space enough barely to indicate that this un- 
fortunate choice of terms having pronounced moral associations is 
not at all limited to the terms discussed above. These terms represent 
the heart of the Freudian doctrine and point to the moral best. The 
term ‘‘fetish,’’ for example, must strike terror in the heart of every 
young lover who cherishes tokens of his beloved. For these sweet 
remembrances have been changed by this word into sinful idols, for 
a fetish is none other than a false god. But the woeful power of the 
word does not stop there. The beloved herself can hardly be in- 
nocently loved, for does not the lover find that there is an inescapable 
attachment to her hair or her eyes, her delicate Grecian nose or the 
frail roundness of her arm? And are not all of these things hers 
yet not her? Also, the terms compensation, rationalization, defense- 
mechanism either have a moral or social history, of greater or lesser 
importance, of their own, or else through association with the other 
terms have contracted a moral connotation. 

The result is that whenever these terms are used they convey more 
the nature of a moral judgment than a scientific diagnosis; to find 
behind an act a suppressed desire, or to disclose a purpose to be 
a ‘‘rationalization,’’ is not so much to explain a person’s actions as to 
explain them away. 


Ill 


What may have tempted Freud to select the nomenclature he did 
is hard to say, but undoubtedly a fair share of it may be laid at the 
door of his profession. After all, a doctor is not quite the same as 
a scientist—he is not quite as interested in knowing as he is in curing. 
And Freud, in his capacity of both, made his terms of description 
suggestive also of his cure. Even so, however, his choice of words was 
not very fortunate. That Freud himself was carried away from 
purely scientific and psychologic into social and moral considerations 
is explicitly shown in as early a contribution of his as the lectures he 
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delivered before Clark University. And, of course, there is no greater 
social or moral confusion than that which results from isolating a 
fact and considering it with that most pernicious of prejudices, that 
whatever is natural has an indisputable moral right to persist. 

Freud was led into further unnecessary confusion by that strange 
desire people have ‘‘to harp,’’ as Santayana somewhere says, ‘‘a 
universal harmony upon a single string.’’ Making sex the sole 
fundamental characteristic of human nature, the sort of terminology 
Freud created may have seemed more necessary in his eyes. Yet 
Freud does not seem to recognize any more than the Freudians do 
the elementary contradiction involved in considering only one trait 
to exist, which is, nevertheless, hindered from expressing itself in 
its own natural way. This is the baffling contradiction which theology 
met when it had to reconcile God’s goodness and omnipotence with 
the existence of evil and Hell. 

Freudian psychology, despite what might be considered its ex- 
aggerations, inaccuracies, mythologies, is none the less valuable in its 
emphasis of certain traits of human character that’ had hitherto 
escaped the attention of most psychologists. Whatever its permanent 
contribution may be to psychology or human thought is something 
that can not be passed on very judiciously at present. It is now 
so largely a ‘‘cult,’’ one is inclined to believe it will surely go the 
way of all cults; but, of course, it may not. But this much is certain. 
If it is to redeem itself from being a ‘‘cult,’’ if it is to become a 
strictly scientific doctrine, it can become so only by carefully revising 
its words or symbols,—by casting off its semi-literary and mytho- 
logical character and substituting for its present moral terms, terms 
of strictly scientific value. Otherwise it will continue to be forever 
one of those suggestive, imaginative doctrines that never fail to con- 
fuse and mislead the majority of men. 


JOSEPH RATNER. 
COLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF NEw YORK. 


VALUE AND THOUGHT-PROCESS 


N the nature of the case the questions that Mr. Dewey has put so 
specifically in his comment? on an article of mine on the subject 

of value,? seem to me in part gratuitous. The answering of them, 
however, will doubtless conduce, as he says, to clearing up the issue. 
But Mr. Dewey’s first sentence, ‘‘Strictly speaking there are no 
such things as values,’’ is so very much to the point that I may be 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XX, No. 23, pp. 617-622 (1923). 
2This JouRNAL, Vol. XX, No. 5, pp. 128-136 (1923). 
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excused at the beginning for adding a comment which seems to me 
significant, a comment which Mr, Dewey apparently thinks it not 
necessary to make. Things are never values: they are said to have 
value, which is thus an adjective of things. But this seems to mean 
for Mr. Dewey that values in the strict sense of the term are not at 
all; for he italicizes are, and when he says broadly that there are no 
such things as values, things would seem to be used in its widest 
sense, as meaning entities, realities, individuals. There are, of course, 
no such existent things as values; but there are such entities, such 
realities, such individual forms as values. If there were not it would 
be foolish, as Mr. Dewey perhaps thinks it is—I am not sure of his 
opinion here—to discuss anything but the one question to which he 
chiefly confines himself, viz., What brings about or is responsible for 
the fact that things come to be valuable? But values in the strictest 
terms of discourse are; they have no existence, but they have being 
and reality, which is to say that they are natures or characters or 
qualities—essences, if we are to use the term of such metaphysical 
logicians as Plato and Leibniz and Spinoza and of Mr. Santayana. 

Plato, indeed, made essence into a sort of transcendent existence; 
Leibniz, while he tried to keep it a pure possibility, still gave it a 
place in God’s existence and a right to demand attention as worthy 
of existence, an actual tendency to exist on its own account, ‘‘each 
possible thing having the right to claim existence in proportion to the 
perfection which it involves.’’* Spinoza kept the distinction clearer. 
Attribute, for example, was that which the intellect perceives as the 
essence of Substance, but Substance as such, in its existence, or even 
in all its essense, intellect must fail to perceive. It is true that the 
essence of Substance involves its existence; but the case of Substance 
is unique, and the true definition in the case of each existent thing 
involves nothing but its nature,—involves, that is to say, only its 
essence, leaving its existence entirely unaccounted for.* Mr. San- 
tayana is still more insistent on the distinction; it is maintained 
from the very beginning of The Life of Reason: ‘‘ What exists at any 
instant, if you arrest and name it, turns out to have been an embodi- 
ment of some logical essence such as discourse might define.’’* It 
is only such a defining of value that I have ever attempted ; but such 
defining seems to me important. 

So far as I know, I have always been careful to use value as the 
properly abstract noun that I take it to be. Mr. Dewey considers 
it legitimate to use the word in a looser sense, not, as I should think, 
warranted in any accurate discussion, to mean things valued. It is 

3 Monadology, 51, 54. 

4 Spinoza, Ethics, Part I, Proposition VIII, note 2. 

5 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 24. 
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by taking my use of the word to carry this sense, a usage which he 
now and then permits himself, that he very generously puts into my 
sentences a meaning that he considers sound. He wishes not to be- 
lieve that I mean to assume the ‘‘wholly undemonstrated and in 
point of fact inconceivable position’’ that my theorizing distinctly 
indicates, until I assert that I do. By thus generously giving me the 
benefit of the ambiguity, however, he is very easily able to show that 
what he takes to be the main issue between us, which he states several 
times with precision, resolves itself in the proposition that judgment 
is as definitely constitutive of value as is ‘‘an appreciation that em- 
bodies a minimum of thought,’’ ‘‘a liking that excludes thought,’’ 
‘‘the liking of a pig for his swill,’’ if you choose. 

This issue Mr. Dewey has certainly made clear, and I may as well 
make it equally clear that this seems to me not ‘‘the only intelligible 
subject of discussion,’’ and furthermore that while I do—and, as 
Mr, Dewey’s quotations show, did in the article diseussed by him— 
not only admit, but very specially assert, that judgment may help 
in the acquisition of the values® that things may acquire, I do not 
admit that in the total complex situation in which alone value occurs, 
judgment plays the kind of part that is played by an attitude that 
excludes judgment. This is beside the point for much of Mr. Dewey’s 
argument, but it seems to me an intelligible and significant assertion. 
If it is trite and obvious, it is for all that not generally admitted. 
That is the only excuse for the present essay in repetition. 

Before I answer Mr. Dewey’s specific questions, let me, however, 
make perfectly unambiguous the proposition above in which I said 
that Mr. Dewey resolved the issue, viz., that judgment is as definitely 
constitutive of value as bare liking. To be constitutive means here 
to go to make up as an essential element or part in a total situation. 
Value has only its abstract meaning—the meaning of an abstract 
noun, that is; and when I use the plural valwes I mean also the plural 
of the same abstract noun. One says color and colors, red and reds, 
redness and rednesses, beauty and beauties; and such terms are, of 
course, used very frequently to indicate things ‘‘having’’ the quali- 
ties. But the plurals are just as important and just as accurately 
used to indicate (a) a number of eases of the quality, or, if the term 
includes many qualities having this more general quality in common, 
to indicate (b) the quality in its various kinds (instead of number) 
of occurrences. There are under a the different values of my pen 
and my typewriter; and there are ordinarily supposed to be not only 
numerically different cases of value, but also various kinds of value. 
Thus there are under b moral, ethical, and esthetic values, again in 
the plural and again not meaning things at all. So that this plural 


6 Valuity seems to me not a happy coinage, and at least here unnecessary. 
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need involve no ambiguity. I am sorry if I have seemed to be speak- 
ing ambiguously in the use of the term in this way, even though such 
usage has given the opportunity for generosity in interpretation. 
The values are not the pen or the typewriter itself, nor moral acts, 
but the values that these are said to have, as a book may be said to 
have its own style, and authors their various styles; if the style is 
the man, surely it is his character or essence; not his existence, but 
his way of existence, his quality. 

Now, having indicated an answer in general, let me be more 
specific. First there are the three questions which Mr. Dewey puts 
at the bottom of page 621, and which he specifically asks to have 
answered. The sentence which he finds so full of ambiguity and 
which demands these answers to clear it, is to the following effect: 
“*The values of my theory in so far as they have any common elements 
to justify grouping them under the term value at all can be shown 
to be constituted in the motor-affective relation which constitutes 
immediate value.’?’ The answers to the numbered questions are 
enough, I think, to show what the questions were. (1) The plural, 
values, at the beginning has the same signification as the singular, 
value, in italics. (2) The term immediate value refers to value in 
precisely the same sense of the word. (3) Constitutes is used in 
the sense of being, Mr. Dewey’s first alternative possibility. For 
since I was asserting that the motor-affective relation constitutes the 
value, and since I had been careful to explain—Mr. Dewey quotes 
the clause—that ‘‘in the occurrence of this relation the value... 
occurs,’’ I felt at liberty to say that the relation constituted the value, 
thinking that my analysis of the situation made my meaning clear. 
The relation means the situation, the constituted relation with the 
two terms present. Further, this relation can not occur without the 
attitude of the subject, while any object whatever will do for the 
other term; for any object whatever may conceivably be liked, while 
only a particular kind of subject with a particular kind of attitude 
can do the liking. Hence it seemed to me not very ambiguous to say 
that the liking-relation constitutes the value. At least I hope that 
there can be no ambiguity in my present statement. 

‘*But how ean a relation be a quality?’’? Mr. Dewey asks. ‘‘To 
identify qualities with relations seems meaningless; value is not one 
of the related terms of the .. . situation .. . it is a quality of a 
situation consisting of related things.’’ My answer is that the two 
things in the relation are an animal organism and something to 
which the organism reacts. And it is when this reaction takes place 
that the relation is established and that that which the organism takes 
as its object is said in ordinary parlance to have value. As Mr. 
Dewey enunciates the alternatives open to me on page 620, the same 
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point is involved. No. 1 here is not only the meaning required for 
my argument, as he sees and notes, but the meaning intended, a 
meaning which Mr. Dewey says he does not understand. The issue 
then comes to be, since we are agreed on the situation as involving 
the same three factors, viz., a subject, an object, and an attitude 
which relates them, just what this attitude is and whether judgment 
is included in it or not. My contention is that it is not; that for 
value to occur or to arise, and to arise in the occurrence itself, there 
must be an attitude; but I wish to say at the same time that this at- 
titude is like the pig’s towards his swill,—not a thoughtful attitude, 
like Mr. Dewey’s towards a problem he is engaged upon. 

But Mr. Dewey here takes my description of the attitude as 
‘contemplative liking,’’ so that he finds it easy to indicate my real 
difficulty, one which he finds insuperable because meaningless. 
‘‘How,’’ he asks—and the question is obviously rhetorical—‘‘ how can 
contemplation fail to be thoughtful; how ean it exclude judgment ?”’ 
This I shall even have the temerity to try and make clear, for above 
all others this seems to me the issue at stake. Mr. Dewey’s greater 
interest is in what causes things to become valuable, and in his 
solution of this problem I follow him; except that I feel that in lay- 
ing such stress on judgment and thought he is over-emphasizing their 
importance, the importance of a logical and practical activity. So 
far as I know, what causes anything to take on value is very largely 
just such thinking as he indicates in the last sentence of his article; 
but what I should wish to emphasize is a non-practical, non-intel- 
lectual activity. Since he admits the importance of both kinds, there 
is no serious theoretical issue between us here. Certainly Mr. 
Dewey’s practical judgments, as he calls them, are a large part of 
the process that ‘‘enstates’’ values, as he has previously put it. 
Since, however, desires, likings, bare motor-affective attitudes also 
help, I can not see why he finds valuing as distinct from valuation 
an unfortunate word. It would be so in his context, perhaps; it 
seems to me not so in mine. But he would be right at this point in 
saying that the issue which he wishes resolved is still open, viz., the 
issue as to ‘‘whether appreciation . . . does or does not include an 
element of reflective apprehension.’’ If reflective means thoughtful 
or logical or judgmental, I think that such an element is not in- 
eluded. This is, if I have followed at all, what I must now make 
clear. 

The question then is, what does the occurrence of the value- 
quality consist in? What is the nature of what happens, if value 
is to occur in the happening? What are the elements of the situation 
we have agreed to talk about? 

To answer this question is, of course, to define the indefinable, if 
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definition must always be of the Leibnizian form—red is a eolor. 
But there is another sort of definition which empiricists have always 
used, the kind that is of the form—this is red, accompanied by a 
gesture that points to something that is red. It is in this sense only 
that red exists, and it is in this sense that value exists. Neither of 
them exists, I suppose, in the sense that the substance of nature 
itself exists, a moving chaos in which we knock against other chaotic 
elements. As Mr. Santayana puts it, nothing given exists; and I 
had made up my mind to that long ago. But I have not made up 
my mind to the impossibility of empirical definitions, nor to the im- 
possibility of so framing causal laws and descriptions of functions 
that discourse becomes intelligible, communicable, and useful. So 
I can say that value is there where the relation above described 
comes to be. The value is there as the quality of this spatio-temporal 
happening. And it only comes to be there when the substance of an 
animal so reacts upon the substances about it that the animal feels 
pleased or displeased. Value is thus constituted in tropisms, if you 
like. For value, esse 7s percipi; values to be such are felt, and the 
feeling of the animal that has any feeling is all that is needed to give 
a situation where there is value, for feelings are had only by reaction 
to stimulus, and stimulus comes from an independent substantial 
souree—perhaps within the animal’s own body—whose esse is not 
percipt at all, but whose qualities are empirically what they are be- 
eause the stimulus is what it is and the animal’s attitude what if is. 

Mr. Dewey’s pig and his swill is as good an illustration as any, 
although I should prefer, since I must give a meaning to the term 
contemplation, a cat in the sun or a ruminating cow. Here by good 
luck we have the very synonym for contemplative. In human beings 
the attitude is the attitude of a habitually more practical and 
thoughtful animal, but an animal attitude it remains; and the rumi- 
nating cow, the cud she chews, and the feeling of acceptance instead 
of riddance that keeps her chewing, comprise a very good ease of a 
situation in which value occurs. As she keeps on chewing the value 
recurs—an esthetic value, I hope; for I suppose that the cow is not 
grinding predigested corn into milk, nor even preparing supplies to 
keep up her necessary strength. She is having elementary esthetic 
enjoyment in each chew, or perhaps more strictly in each impulse 
to go on chewing, ruminating, contemplating ; as an infant is having 
such enjoyment when it chews on a teething ring, or Aristotle’s God 
when he contemplates the universe. For while this species of con- 
templation was certainly akin to psychological process, Aristotle’s 
God was surely not doing what Mr. Dewey calls thinking.? As Mr. 

7See How We Think, p. 9, where Mr. Dewey says that there are involved 


in every reflective act ‘‘a state of perplexity, hesitation, doubt’’ and ‘‘an act of 
search,’’ etc. 
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Taylor translates, God, instead of really thinking, was only ‘‘think- 
ing of thought,’’ in an ‘‘activity of immobility.’’* How, indeed, 
could he have been thinking, with the whole moving universe which 
he knew by heart immediately present to his mind, seen by him in 
pure intuition, in the one case in which there could be immanent 
knowledge, the case, that is, where there could be no knowledge at 
all? All the relativity of the actual motion was lost, I suppose, and 
the whole paradox of an Unmoved Mover seems on this basis a very 
plausible, nay intelligible, idea. What would be unintelligible, what 
always has been unintelligible, is a moving mover. What indeed 
could call forth thought in such a situation? Plato has deseribed 
this same thrilling, but thoughtless, contemplation in the Phedrus. 
Montaigne’s neat eulogy of the permanent pleasure of sex inter- 
course, Dr. Johnson’s equally pat notion of the perfect life as driving 
with a pretty woman, and Browning’s sentimental, but barbarous, 
Last Ride all give us the same notion of heaven. It is a thoughtless 
place; there is no judging in heaven; the Last Judgment has been 
made. Even the Christian God has stopped thinking, and there is 
only the timeless music of the twanging harps, which is eternal with- 
out needing to endure. 

Value occurs instantaneously. It is an occurrence that defies 
literal analysis, but symbolically language can indicate, 7.e., point 
out, the kind of an oceurrence that it is. 

If this is a ‘‘wholly undemonstrated’’ position, it is beeause it 
could not conceivably be demonstrated except by just this kind of 
eareful indication. And if it is ‘‘in point of fact inconceivable,”’ 
that is true of all occurrences as such, whether they are occurrences 
of quality or of philosophical opinions upon the nature of a partic- 
ular quality called value. Can Mr. Dewey demonstrate occurrence 
except by pointing to it? Or can he—ean logic itself ?—make transi- 
tion conceivable? The occurrence of value is a ease of the occurrence 
of quality, of a transition, and is therefore not literally conceivable. 

But put it more simply—in psychological terms. What Mr. 
Dewey says that I need to prove is that contemplative liking ex- 
cludes thought. This, I understand him, would effectively refute 
the one part of his double contention at the bottom of page 617, which 
asserts that judgment is a necessary ‘‘constituent part of the total 
complex situation having valuity.’’ The other part of his conten- 
tion I do not deny, as I have made clear above. But why need there 
be judgment in contemplative liking? When we listen to music, and 
in the few moments when our attention recurs in strong enough 
pulsations so that we really hear it, we do not think, There are no 
problems; there is no need to think; there is no ‘‘thought-provoking 


8 A. E. Taylor, Aristotle, p. 50. 
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situation’’ to force us on. Rather we rest in the barest feeling. We 
rest as the pig would rest with his swill if there were no other pigs 
to get ahead of him, and if he did not have to perform so many 
difficult practical operations to devour it. But we rest also as 
Aristotle’s God does,—unmoved, not thinking ; or as any mortal does 
in the face of beauty which is really his. One does not thoughtfully 
contemplate works of art unless one is trying to re-express them in 
another medium or thinking up things to say about them, or trying to 
remember what some one else has already said. One is simply struck 
with them, with form itself; art moves us instantaneously or not at 
all. It may take years before we see anything very complex as 
beautiful; but when we do, it is at a glance, between breaths. So 
esthetic trances have been mistaken for eternity,® which occurs, I 
suppose, instead of enduring. It has been clearly seen by poets, and 
now at last by philosophers in Italy, that poetry is essentially lyrical, 
of amoment. This is why Goethe says that art for most of us is frag- 
ments, and only for great minds the one immediately present whole 
which it is to the poet himself. And it is this type of experience, 
entirely undemonstrated, as any experience must needs be to be ex- 
perience at all, that I mean by contemplative liking. 

If, as Mr. Woodworth seems to think,?° feeling is the body’s in- 
stantaneous impulse to accept or to be rid of, then this is the hint of 
a psychological account of esthetic contemplation at its root. But I 
am not explaining how it can happen, but trying to say what the 
essential nature of the happening itself is—to define it by pointing 
it out. 

Mr. Dewey has treated my article with careful consideration. 
Perhaps it seems ungracious to refuse the charity he offers by way 
of my ‘‘ambiguities’’; but the central point on which we differ seems 
to me of the greatest significance, and we differ by a world. For I 
can not help finding in Mr. Dewey’s insertion of thought and judg- 
ment into value, even into the process that makes things valuable 
one over against another, the process that he calls evaluation,—I 
can not help seeing here a suggestion that value is not the creation 
of irrational preference, but is somehow at bottom rational. I have 
indeed spoken of just preferences and values; those which, when one 
is all that a human being ean come to be by training in perception and 
feeling, one will naturally have or appreciate. There is no difficulty 
in having the word justice mean something here, which it really 
does mean. On the contrary, it is only by the admission of prefer- 
ence as the beginning of reason and justice that one can be a natural- 
ist at all, or a scientific student of morals. For if evolution means 


® A minor and modern instance is Rupert Brooke’s Dining-Room Tea. 
10 R. S. Woodworth, Psychology, pp. 177-178. 
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anything, if biological science has validity or value, then mind oc- 
eurs in nature, and reason is born of the irrational; it is an irrational 
existence before it is anything else and in order to be anything else. 
As beginnings are never conceivable, Hume to the contrary not- 
withstanding, so the beginnings of rationality can only be what was 
not rational and became so, an obviously ‘‘inconceivable’’ occurrence. 
The first step to make the thought process what it is was not a 
thoughtful step. It was an animal attitude, accepting or rejecting 
appearances, as it felt them good or bad. Value came first. 

But this is not the place to dilate upon the theme of reason and 
its ordered universe, floating in an inconceivably vaster irrational and 
unknown chaos of possibilities. I can only hope that Mr. Dewey will 
think that I mean to hold the inconceivable position that I do with 
at least as much ground in my well-working subconsciousness—I take 
it to be my natural soul, which does all my thinking and theorizing 
too—as in my expressed argument. One of his questions I have 
failed to answer. How can there be values which are not valuable? 
There can not be. But there can be dislikes as well as likes, and so 
negative values as well as positive. Mr. Dewey may find that the 
present discourse has only the former sort of value. It seems to me, 
however, that I have at least shown that I mean quite unambigu- 
ously something ; that most of what I mean does not interfere with 
accepting Mr. Dewey’s doctrine of valuation judgments, except in 
so far as this doctrine suggests that such judgments are integral to 
the occurrence of value itself; and that the rest of what I mean bears 
on the nature of value, however indefinable value may be because it 
is an ultimate category, a mere event, the occurrence of one specific 
sort of quality, or more rigorously, the specific sort of quality that is 
present to mind as the essence of the thoughtless situation indicated. 


D. W. PRALL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE thirty-second annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association met at the University of Wisconsin December 27, 
28, and 29, 1923. One hundred twenty-four psychologists were 
officially registered and there were in addition many visitors who 
attended the various programmes. The regular sessions were all held 
in Bascom Hall, except the symposium on Freudian psychology and 
the business meeting, which were both held in the amphitheatre of 
the Biology Building. 
The programme committee avoided, as far as possible, the dis- 
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traction resulting from having several programmes running simul- 
taneously. The number of papers read was restricted, so that no 
more than two regular sessions were held at the same time. In ad. 
dition, the overlapping was limited by having one programme begin 
an hour or more earlier than the other. Though the second pro- 
gramme often began with a slender audience, it was reenforced at 
the termination of the first programme. The papers of graduate 
students were placed in a single programme. The papers were lim- 
ited to five minutes each and, so far as possible, to reports of actual 
investigations. This programme was an excellent one, and the plan 
seems a happy solution. 

The forenoon programmes were upon the more general and the- 
oretical aspects of psychology. Programme A was a particularly 
lively one, the behaviorists and their critics occupying the center of 
the stage. P. T. Young led with an indirect criticism of behavior- 
ism. He held that its limitations leave untouched many interesting 
and significant psychological problems. He suggested a standpoint 
somewhat similar to that of Avenarius. W.S. Hunter followed with 
a behavioristic discussion of the nature of consciousness. He urged 
that it is an irreversible sensory-process language-response relation- 
ship and is hopeful of experimental attack from this angle. A. P. 
Weiss read a paper presenting a vigorous mechanistic and behavior- 
istic position in which he pointed out a certain biosocial equivalence 
of human behavior. Curt Rosenow followed with a sprightly paper 
in which he attacked what he considered the extremely mechanistic 
views of Lashley, as recently published. Lashley made a brief but 
highly technical reply which in part may have gone over the heads of 
the audience. The programme was concluded by a brief but bril- 
liant paper by R. S. Woodworth, in which he outlined his personal 
position on the matter of behaviorism. He appeared to favor be- 
haviorism in its practical and positive aspects, but insisted that psy- 
chology has a much larger scope than behaviorism. 

Programme B began with a paper by Max Schoen in which an 
esthetic terminology was developed upon the basis of the esthetic at- 
titude in music. A dawning American interest in the German 
Gestalt movement appeared in a paper by G. Humphrey, in which he 
traced relations between the relativity theory of Einstein and the 
Gestalt. Joseph Peterson pointed out that ordinary associationism 
is inadequate to account for the phenomena of learning. He pro- 
posed to introduce in addition the factor of intelligence. This must 
be conceived as a biological mechanism by which a complexity of 
impulses is given somewhat unified and consistent direction in be- 
havior. F. L. Wells concluded this programme with a discussion of 
various aspects of the certification of psychologists for special serv- 
ice, such as clinical, educational, and industrial. 
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The Thursday afternoon programmes were given over to experi- 
mental psychology. G. 8. Snoddy described certain experiments on 
learning in mirror drawing. The mathematical expressions for his 
learning curves are similar to certain ones in colloidal chemistry and 
suggest a possible explanation of this kind of learning, in the colloids 
involved in the synapse. E.S. Robinson reported the results of some 
memory experiments in which three-place numbers were used as ma- 
terial. It was found in general that the results were similar to pre- 
viously reported results where syllables were used. K. S. Lashley 
described the effect of extirpation of the motor cortex of monkeys 
upon the retention of training in the opening of latch-boxes. He 
found it unimpaired. He found, also, that emotion sometimes over- 
came paralysis resulting from lesions, which suggests the view that 
the primary function of the motor cortex is the facilitation of the 
lower centers. E. A. Bott showed results from exact tracings of both 
reciprocating and non-reciprocating wrist movements. He concludes 
that there is a certain ‘‘overlapping’’ neural action, which contra- 
dicts certain current views of reciprocal innervation. Charles Bird 
repeated with variations the classical experiment of Breed on the 
effect of maturation upon the pecking of chicks. He concluded that 
maturation did not account for the improvement in pecking skill. 

R. H. Gault was the first speaker on the second experimental pro- 
gramme. He described experiments in which a subject was trained 
to interpret voice vibrations transmitted to the palm. of the hand. 
Certain words and expressions were identified with an accuracy ex- 
ceeding chance. F. O. Smith described a method of producing a 
discrimination scale of purples, based upon the use of a combination 
of red and blue filters. J. E. Anderson reported experiments from 
the Yale laboratory, confirming Heymen’s general law of inhibition 
in the vision both of the albino rat and of human subjects. S. W. 
Fernberger reported results of making brief exposures of varying 
numbers of black dots. He distinguished in the introspective re- 
ports an attention phase, a cognition phase, and an apprehension 
phase. J. T. Metcalf applied the method of paired comparisons to 
test preferences for combinations of grays. Medium differences were 
preferred to slight or to extreme ones. 

Late in the afternoon a special demonstration of apparatus was 
given in the Wisconsin Psychological laboratory. C. H. Stoelting 
showed an excellent exhibit of standard apparatus and printed test- 
materials. Dr. Young demonstrated an extremely clever color mixer, 
Woodworth showed a combination ‘‘three-hole’’ and tapping test 
with the counter built into the stylus. The apparatus exhibit was 
an attractive centre all through the meeting. 

As no official function occupied the dinner hour Thursday eve- 
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ning, various congenial groups arranged special dinners. Perhaps 
the largest of these was the Chicago group numbering thirty-six. 
The Columbia group numbered thirty-four. 

At eight o’clock the annual business meeting convened. G, 
Stanley Hall was elected president. This was especially significant 
as Dr. Hall was the founder and first president of the Association, 
serving during the year 1892. 

A resolution was passed congratulating Professor Joseph Jast- 
row upon his thirty-fifth year at the University of Wisconsin. This 
is the record of service as professor of psychology by an American 
psychologist. 

A vigorous proposal to create a special section of industrial psy- 
chology was made by Cattell; but the prevailing view seemed to be 
that industrial psychology is not yet sufficiently developed for such 
action. 

It was voted to increase the annual membership dues from two 
dollars to five. 

On Friday morning took place the programme on Industrial Psy- 
chology and the session for informal reports by graduate students. 
L. L. Thurstone began the industrial programme with an account of 
the preparation of psychological tests for the use of the civil serv- 
ice. C. L. Hull gave an account of an automatic machine designed 
to perform most of the drudgery in the computation of Pearson’s 
coefficient of correlation and to make automatic predictions of voca- 
tional aptitudes from test-scores by the solution of multiple regres- 
sion equations. W. V. Bingham reported that 73 business men 
showed no correlation between business success and Army Alpha 
test scores. H.S. Langfeld reported his experience in giving voca- 
tional advice to restless workers who contemplated change of occupa- 
tion. H. D. Kitson showed the significance of certain answers in 
an application blank in the metal trades to vital problems of per- 
sonnel. F. B. Knight described an experimental investigation of the 
claims of popular ‘‘character analysts,’’ but found no evidence to 
support them. 

The early part of Friday afternoon was devoted to social and 
racial psychology. E. Faris read a theoretical paper on the meth- 
ods to be followed in social psychology. He emphasized the value 
of scientifically written biographies. Katherine Murdock reported 
a comparative study of the test-scores obtained from numerous racial 
stocks attending the same schools in Hawaii. Anglo-Saxons seem to 
excel in general intelligence, and Orientals in moral traits. F. C. 
Paschal and L. R. Sullivan reported a careful study of about 400 
Mexican school-children from Arizona. Thomas Garth reported that 
Indians from sedentary tribes do not acknowledge mental fatigue as 
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readily as nomadic Indians, but in reality their test-scores showed 
more evidence of real fatigue. 

Later in the afternoon came the symposium on the contribution of 
Freudianism to psychology. L. L. Thurstone pointed out how 
slightly the basic concepts of the Freudian psychology had found 
their way into standard texts. J. H. Leuba followed with an anal- 
ysis of the action of the subconscious in numerous historical cases of 
scientific insight, discovery, and invention. K.S. Lashley then dis- 
cussed in an extremely acute manner the scientific status of the 
Freudian libido. He called attention to Stone’s experiments on the 
sex-reactions of the rat and argued convincingly from these against 
the Freudian hypothesis. Joseph Jastrow concluded the sympo- 
sium with a paper on the neurological aspects of behavior, filled with 
characteristic wit and insight. 

The annual dinner took place Friday evening at the University 
Club. Covers were laid for one hundred twenty-nine. Shortly after 
the appearance of coffee and cigars, Professor Lewis M. Terman de- 
livered the address of the retiring president. Owing to a severe cold 
President Terman was unable to attend sessions in any active capac- 
ity as he was saving his voice for this occasion. His precautions were 
evidently successful, as he was in fine voice as well as spirits. Dr. 
Terman based his address upon the results of a questionnaire sent to 
about a dozen of the leading American psychologists, requesting their 
opinion on various aspects of the relation of psychological tests to 
scientific psychological experiment. He concluded after a careful 
examination of the matter that there was no absolute difference be- 
tween the two, but only a difference in relative emphasis. While no 
reference was made to the recent controversy which has raged about 
the I. Q., the knowledge of this on the part of his hearers gave an 
added interest to what was said. 

Saturday morning began with the programme on mental meas- 
urement. Warner Brown described experiments on the rating of 
advertisements which seem to show that the ‘‘halo’’ effect in ranking 
is not as great as has often been supposed. L. W. Webb reported 
an experiment which indicates that the joint judgment by students 
of one other as to intelligence is of about the same accuracy as the 
joint judgment of students by members of the faculty. A. H. Arlett 
reported an experiment which indicated that the present intelligence 
tests are not of much value in predicting scholastic success of college 
students. Max Meyer concluded this programme with the demon- 
stration of a special testing apparatus of elaborate construction, 
which yields test-scores uncomplicated by errors. 

The clinical-educational programme was begun by W. R. Wells 
who reported his experience with waking hypnosis. This was said 
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to show the same range of phenomena as the ordinary sleeping trance, 
Grace H, Kent presented a form of systematic personal observation 
of insane subjects while they were being given ordinary tests, which 
favored individual diagnosis and treatment. Phyllis Blanchard and 
Richard H. Paynter reported an elaborate study of 500 ‘‘problem’’ 
children which were compared with a control group of 337 unselected 
children. The relation of social maladjustment to scholastic retarda- 
tion, low I.Q., personality difficulties, speech defects, and physical 
abnormalities, were traced in detail. M. J. Van Wagenen compared 
the school work of sixth-grade children having varying levels of I. Q. 
It was found that the mentally over-age do poorer work, upon the 
whole, in all the school subjects tested. Bird T. Baldwin and L. I. 
Stecher reported an extensive study of the test-scores of rural chil- 
dren. They found these children averaging rather badly on the 
verbal tests, but running better than the norm on the tests not de- 
pending on language. 

On Saturday morning simultaneously with the two programmes 
just reviewed, there took place in the grill room of the University 
Club, a special informal conference of experimentalists. This had 
been planned as a kind of experiment and no very large attendance 
was expected. Somewhat to the surprise of those who had arranged 
the conference, the room was packed to capacity. A casual inspec- 
tion of those present revealed the directors of nearly all of the psy- 
chological laboratories of the country. Professor Dodge presided 
and through a thick haze of tobacco smoke, deftly guided the discus- 
sion through the general subject of research going on in the various 
laboratories in the field of perception. The free and easy conversa- 
tional interchange of ideas and experiences thus secured was unique. 
The conference was especially significant as it marks a distinctly 
new and valuable type of session which will doubiless be a part of 
future meetings of the American Psychological Association. Pro- 
fessor Boring was voted chairman for the coming year. 

From the point of view of the excellence of the papers presented, 
the number of psychologists present, and the spirit displayed, the 
Madison meeting was one of the most successful ever held in the 
Middle West. CuarK L. HULL. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Problems in Dynamic Psychology; A Critique of Psychoanalysis 
and Suggested Formulations. JoHn T. MacCurpy. New York: 
Maemillan Co. 1922. Pp. 383. 


The psychoanalytic doctrine, by which we mean the general body 
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of knowledge evolved on the basis of an original method by Freud 
and his pupils, is today in a stage in which one might describe it as 
a topheavy structure ; that is to say, the deductions derived from this 
method have grown to an extent with which critical evaluation of 
the manifold data and the controlling reexaminations of the method 
and its modifications have not kept pace. It is for this reason that a 
contribution like Dr. MacCurdy’s Problems in Dynamic Psychology, 
A Critique of Psychoanalysis and Suggested Formulations would be 
extremely welcome. In order to be valuable this critical examination 
of psychoanalysis should be either a clear, systematical statement 
of the doctrine and a consistent probing of the assumptions and 
conclusions in their mutual relationship; or the criticism should be 
directed towards the practical side, to an examination of the prac- 
tical results and implications of psychoanalysis in conerete work. 
Dr. MacCurdy’s book is a mixture-of these two ways of approach 
to the subject. He fails to give a systematic account of psychoanaly- 
sis in its present stage, but examines the various mechanisms and 
conceptions without due regard for the central problem of how 
far they are independent of each other and how far necessary and 
inevitable conclusions from the primary assumptions. The book 
contains a number of suggestive critical remarks. These are chiefly 
directed towards the use of the term ‘‘unconscious’’ and ‘‘forecon- 
scious,’’ the inadequate formulation of the ego tendencies as repress- 
ing principles, the descriptions of infantile sexuality, the psycho- 
analytic theories of dementia praecox, paranoia, and depression, 
the psychology of dreams, emotions, and instinets. When Dr. Mac- 
Curdy gives his own formulations instead of those of Freud, he is 
often somewhat vague; f.i., after pointing out the inconsistencies in 
the theory of repression and resistance he says: ‘‘ A given situation— 
the precipitating cause—stimulates the unconscious and unconscious 
fantasies are woven around the elements of this situation which then 
appear as symptoms. . . . Violent resistance may be looked on as a 
psychosis precipitated by stimulating the unconscious of a psychotie 
patient’’ (p. 29). With regard to Freud’s dream psychology he 
makes the interesting remark that: ‘‘we may infer that the incom- 
prehensibility of dreams is largely a matter of the selectivity of 
memory process by which continuity is established between the 
imaginary experience of the night and the real ones of the day.’’ 
His own formula about dreams, however, is that ‘‘during sleep we 
think in hallucinated and symbolic free associations’’ (p. 109). 

The most valuable part of Dr. MacCurdy’s eriticism can be 
expected in those instances where he applies his practical experience 
in clinical psychiatry to the problems of psychoanalysis. Acceptance 
or refutation of psychoanalytic conceptions arrived at from this 
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clinical point of view will naturally carry much weight with the 
reader. And for that reason it must be pointed out that the psy- 
chiatric statements of Dr. MacCurdy are in some instances some- 
what misleading. He thinks that it is unfortunate that Freud’s 
paper on depression is named ‘‘Grief and Melancholia,’’ because 
melancholia is reserved by psychiatrists for a ‘‘specific psychosis 
occurring in the involution period (p. 58). This is not correct and in 
the Kraepelinian system, the nomenclature of which Dr. MacCurdy’s 
follows on the whole, melancholia is also used in this wider sense. 
He claims further that the cases described by Freud are ‘‘clinically 
impure,’’ that they are rather ‘‘reactive depressions’’ than pure, 
retarded depressions. Against this one would have to say that in 
reality there is an overwhelming number of cases which are ‘‘clin- 
ically impure’’ and that more and more modern psychiatry tends 
not to think in clear-cut, pure, clinical disease entities, but in the 
form of what Adolf Meyer has called ‘‘types of reaction.’’ On page 
63, Dr. MacCurdy, calling Freud’s view on sleep unfortunate, claims 
that ‘‘insomnia is not an essential symptom of depression.’’ Made 
without further qualifications, this statement is wrong, inasmuch as a 
great majority of cases of depression do show this symptom. With 
a very fine sense of the limitation of psychogenetic explanations in 
psychiatry, Freud claims that the morning-evening variations in 
depressive patients, that is, the phenomenon that the patients feel 
worse in the morning and better in the evening, must have a somatic 
cause. Dr. MacCurdy asserts that ‘‘ when somatic disease is a promi- 
nent factor in the production of subjective, ‘nervous’ symptoms, 
these invariably grow worse as fatigue increases during the day.” 
His view about this morning-evening variation is that it is ‘‘ probably 
an exquisitely psychogenic reaction, for it seems to be a lifting of 
the introversion tendency as reality repeats and reiterates its de- 
mands for attention to it on the part of the patient.’’ This formula- 
tion is not adequate for the reason that decrease of subjective symp- 
toms may occur in conditions with somatic factors and with no 
demonstrable ‘‘introversion tendency.’’ On page 147 he claims 
that if, after close clinical observation in cases of dementia praecox, 
the trend of false ideas is ‘‘ pieced together,’’ one gets a central theme 
or plot, ‘‘the Oedipus complex in one of its many adaptations.’’ He 
goes so far as to claim that, ‘‘roughly speaking, the prognosis seems 
to correspond with the crudity or refined elaboration of this funda- 
mental theme.’’ An assertion like this would only be valuable with 
adequate and painstaking proof from actual cases. 

With all his severe criticism of some parts of the psychoanalytic 
doctrine, MacCurdy accepts many of its formulations and concepts. 
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Where he really and logically draws the line as regards the more 
fundamental implications does not become quite clear. 

The second part of the book contains the author’s own construc- 
tive formulations, starting from the theories of Rivers, with whose 
conclusions he does not agree, but whose type of argument he regards 
as a possible landmark in the evolution of psychopathology. The 
basis of the author’s own views is this: ‘‘In studying the trend of 
false ideas in the constitutional psychoses I found it almost exclu- 
sively sexual in type and yet I found evidence of another factor 
combining with the sexual, namely egoism. At the same time I could 
not account for such phenomena as repression without invoking the 
cooperation of some social force more potent than intellectual recog- 
nition of convention and expedient compliance with its dictates. I 
therefore concluded that any general formulations must include the 
factors of ego instinets and social instinets as well as the sexual.’’ 
He arrives at this definition of instinct ‘‘that it is a type of phenome- 
non which is unreflective, non-discriminative, immediate, and uncon- 
trolled in operation, ineradicable and affective.’’ Instincts ‘‘have no 
energy in themselves,’’ they direct it. They are something that is 
“‘exhibited’’ and ‘‘expressed.’’ ‘‘The real task of psychology is 
the discovery and analysis of instinct-motivation, the form of in- 
stinct expression peculiar to man.’’ Instinet-motivation ‘‘is nothing 
more nor less than the Freudian ‘wish.’ ’’ This term was substituted 
by the author because ‘‘wish has a distinetly conscious connotation.’’ 
‘All important dynamic elements are unconscious ideas charged 
with instinetive energy,’’ 7.e., ‘‘unconscious instinet-motivations.”’ 
“Habits are either indirect expressions of true inherited instincts 
or are weak and unstable acquired instinctive reactions.’’ 

Dr. MacCurdy distinguishes three groups of instincts, the ego 
instincts, the sex instinets, and the herd instincts. He insists that 
these instincts must be regarded consistently as groups of instincts. 
For instance, ‘‘the sexual proclivities of man do not represent the 
workings of a simple instinct. They have at least two directions, a 
lust for peculiar bodily sensations and an urge for propagation. 
The first (allied with ego instincts) begins with auto-erotism, a blind, 
protopathic-like stimulation and response of the body which exists 
without consciousness in the ordinary sense of that term. Con- 
trasted with this is object attachment, an essential component of the 
procreative tendency which appears with the development of con- 
Sciousness and is expressed in the Oedipus fantasy. Sex conscious- 
ness is associated with this attachment and also repression.’’ Be- 
tween these groups there is a close cooperation implying potential 
conflicts. The author sums up his generalizations about instinct 
conflict in the following paragraph: ‘‘The most important conflict 
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is between the sex and herd groups of instinets and this results in the 
formation of unconscious cravings for the pleasure-giving aspects of 
sex. This ‘unconscious’ is present in all people, potentially capable 
of producing psychopathological reactions. The next most important 
conflict is between the ego and herd groups. The former usually 
does not suffer complete repression and hence does not tend to build 
up any elaborate unconscious system. Abnormal mental reactions 
are produced by this conflict only when the ego is constitutionally 
preponderant or when special circumstances call forth an ego re- 
sponse. The manifestations of these disorders are in behavior or in 
temporary neuroses and psychoses.’’ 

These constructive formulations are valuable as far as they go. 
The concept of combined instincts is too general and diffuse to per- 
mit us to say much more than that there is a conflict. Moreover, these 
instincts are assumed as something different from and behind the 
actual phenomena, and they are then found and inferred from actual 
psychological reactions. How the assumption, even in its general 
character, can be well established, it is difficult to see, especially if 
we consider that the various instinets may be transformed into or 
substituted for other instincts, for instance, the ‘‘sexualization of an 
ego impulse.’’ It is no wonder that the author arrives at the belief 
that ‘‘the insane person seems to be enacting a human rather than a 
personal tragedy,’’ thus excluding from his psychopathologieal 
scheme modern psychobiology, which does not shrink from dealing 
with psychopathological conditions as exquisitely individual and 
personal reactions without a necessity of sacrificing their typical 
human aspect. 

F, I. WERTHEIMER. 


HENRY PHIPPS PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC, 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


The Domain of Natural Science. E. W. Hopson. (The Gifford 
Lectures delivered in the University of Aberdeen in 1921 and 
1922.) New York: Macmillan Co. 1923. xvi-+ 510 pp. 


This book is of value to the reader who desires orientation within 
the domain of Natural Science or who seeks to establish relations 
between this domain and others. The aim of the author, as set forth 
in his introduction (page 1), is more particularly to establish rela- 
tions between Natural Science and other domains, but in so doing 
it is necessary for him to describe and delimit his own domain. He 
speaks of a time when science was dominated by philosophy and 
religion ; of a later time when science, successful in throwing off this 
domination, made unjustified invasions into the enemy’s country; 
and of the present time when Science is content to work within its 
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own limits. At present, Science is not justified in laying down any 
assumptions which are not strictly necessary for its own use. For 
example: ‘‘The phenomenalism of Natural Science is methodological 
only” (page 62). 

The author’s attitude toward Metaphysics is defined as follows 
(page 63) : ‘‘In making these remarks as to the relation of Natural 
Science with Metaphysics I have no desire to associate myself with 
the views of those men of Science who decry Metaphysics as a barren 
study which can lead to nothing but fruitless sophistries. On the 
contrary, et cetera.’’ 

The author regards Science as a development of common knowl- 
edge. We get common knowledge by turning percepts into concepts, 
and this process made more exact and more general is scientific. 
For example, we have a perception that a stone falls and a general 
concept that heavy bodies fall. Galileo showed us how they fall,? and 
Newton generalized on the results of Galileo. At present Newton’s 
law of gravitation is regarded as a first approximation to a more 
general law of gravitation discovered by Einstein. 

The middle part of the book dealing with the methods and results 
of scientists within their domain is well written, but the lay reader 
must be cautioned against expecting to understand a great deal of 
the subject-matter unless he uses this subject-matter as a point of 
departure for further study. 

With regard to relations outside the domain of Natural Science 
there are two points of special interest. The first, a relation with 
Philosophy, is found in Chapter IV on ‘‘Deterministic Systems.’’ 
In Science we find certain narrow deterministic schemes, for example, 
the law of gravitation; and it is through the influence of Science 
beyond a doubt that determinism has come into Philosophy. Now 
the author approaches this subject from the standpoint of a student 
of mathematics and, with the familiar obsession of such students, 
asks ‘‘what precise meaning can be attached to the term ‘determin- 
istic scheme’ ’’ (page 89). The pages which follow show that a 
general deterministic scheme for the Universe must depend on a 
number of far-reaching assumptions any one of which is likely to 
be called in question. At the close of this chapter, ‘‘the conclusion 
of the whole matter seems to be that the conception that the whole 
world of physical phenomena, or that a finite part of that world, is 
theoretically capable of being represented by a unified deterministic 
scheme is unproved and unprovable. All that Natural Science has 

1 By the way, Galileo’s first hypothesis that the velocity attained by a body 
falling freely from a state of rest is proportional to the height through which 


it has fallen is false. Galileo abandoned this hypothesis as being self-contradic- 
tory. This also is false (page 175). 
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established is that tracts of phenomena can be found which are suf- 
ficiently represented for certain purposes by means of deterministic 
schemes.’’ However, other tracts of this sort are continually being 
found and we know of no barriers which will prevent further prog. 
ress. 

There is also an interesting relation between Natural Science and 
Theism given in Chapter XX. The author assumes that ‘‘no theistic 
theory would be of the slightest value which failed to give some ac- 
count of the relations of God with finite spirits and with the world 
of phenomena.’’ The so-called proofs concerning the existence and 
nature of God the author regards as invalid, but he considers that 
men of science are predisposed to regard reality as of such a nature 
that it lends itself to rational schematization. ‘‘It may be held 
that Natural Science provides a most important part of the justifica- 
tion for the ascription of complete rationality to the real ground of 
the phenomenal world. But the limitation must be fully recognized, 
that this postulation of complete rationality of the real goes far be- 
yond anything that has been, or can be, unimpeachably established by 
Natural Science. Apart altogether from the passage from the phe- 
nomenal domain to the real ground, a passage outside the scope of 
Natural Science itself, the evidence that phenomena can be described 
by, and correlated with, rational mental processes is incomplete ; and 
thus the complete rationality of the Universe is an hypothesis, not 
a known fact. . . . Accordingly, what Natural Science provides is 
indicative evidence, and not demonstrative proof of the unlimited 
accessibility of natural phenomena to rational schematization.”’ 

With regard to a first cause the attitude of the man of science may 
be interesting to the philosopher (page 486). The man of science 
seeks to find not a term occurring earlier in the time sequence than all 
other terms, but a law which all terms, early and late, must obey, a 
functional relation which holds for all terms independent of time 
and which in this sense is a first cause. 


CHARLES W. Coss. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Mysticism of East and West. Studies in Mystical and Moral Philos- 
ophy. Wiu.iaAmM Lorrus Hare. With an Introduction by J. 
Kstlin Carpenter. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1923. 
Pp. 356. 


Neither the title nor the publisher’s note leads one to expect what 
he will find in this little book. In about three hundred and thirty 
pages the author of Mysticism of East and West has provided selec- 
tions from the religious literatures of the world, together with ex- 
tensive comment of his own, to illustrate the following topics: The 
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Chinese View of an Age of Perfect Virtue; Chinese Egoism and 
Attempts at Refutation; Indian, Hebrew, Augustinian, and Neo- 
Platonic Views of the Origin of Evil; The Teaching of the Upani- 
shads Due to the Ruling Caste; The Sankhya Philosophy; Indian 
Egoism and Materialism; The Buddha; Buddhism and War; Kris- 
hna’s Advice to Arjuna; Nirvana; Nietzsche’s Critique of Buddhism ; 
Karma; Pythagoras; Hedonism, Egoism, and Socrates; Neo-Platon- 
ism; Hebrew Literature and Thought Between the Testaments; The 
Eucharist; The Unpardonable Sin. 

Only by reproducing this table of contents, very much condensed, 
is it possible to indicate the extraordinary range of the book and the 
eccentric principle—if it may be termed a principle—of selection. 
Surprise doubtless has a real value; and the reader will be sur- 
prised often enough both at what has been included and what has 
been omitted. Perhaps this will add to his interest. There is, 
however, no lack of interest throughout. The author’s style is pleas- 
ing, his thought is often ingenious, and the selections offered are the 
deepest wisdom of the world’s greatest spirits. Nearly every page 
stimulates reflection or opens up attractive vistas of speculation. 

Mr. Hare is at his best in dealing with Neo-Platonism, the Period 
Between the Testaments, and Buddhism. It may be fairly said that 
he makes the Neo-Platonists humanly interesting and comprehensible, 
the fervor of the apocalyptic hopes intelligible, and Buddhism at- 
tractive. As an introduction to these subjects his work is genuinely 
valuable. 

Of particular interest is his reconstruction of the passage relating 
to the Unpardonable Sin. As revised by Mr. Hare, Matthew 12, 
31-32 and Mark 3, 28-29 read: 

‘‘Therefore I truly say to you that all sin and slander can be 
sent forth from the sons of men, no matter how much they may have 
sinned. And if any one (being possessed by the Spirit which is 
holy) should speak a word against a man, it [sin] will be sent forth 
from him. But whosoever should speak a word over against the 
Spirit which is holy, it will not be sent forth—no, neither in this 
age nor in that to come.”’ 

In dealing with Pythagoras the author suggests that the famous 
saying that all things are number is a misrepresentation of the 
sage’s meaning. It was not number (arithmos) at all to which he 
referred but rhythm (rythmos). A verbal confusion, due to the 
fact that the master’s instruction was given orally, has resulted in 
a misunderstanding of his doctrine through all the centuries and 
a failure to appreciate his profound insight. Is this ‘‘the key to 
Pythagoras’’? 

The purpose of the book is obviously just to stimulate and sug- 
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gest, to develop a zest for further reading in the field of religion. 
This it can scarcely fail to do. The serious reader, however, will 
often be vexed by the brief and inadequate treatment given to a 
a number of important subjects, by the presence of much that seems 
irrelevant, and by the formlessness of the whole. It is not a treatise 
upon Mysticism. There is no unity of exposition or continuity of 
thought. It is not a ‘‘source book’’ or religious anthology ; for the 
author’s own comment and the expression of his individual views 
take up probably a third of the entire space. The Chinese descrip- 
tions of the Age of Perfect Virtue, the speculations upon the origin 
of evil, the pages devoted to proving that Kshatriyas rather than 
Brahmins were the authors of the Upanishads, might well be re- 
placed by a more adequate exposition of the profound philosophy 
which the Upanishads express. We scarcely need to be informed 
that there were egoists in the time of Socrates. And, great ethical 
rationalizer as Socrates was, there are other elements of his teaching 
and influence than his refutation of egoism that should not escape 
notice, as they have, in a book supposed to deal with Mysticism. 
Of Plato there is only the barest mention. Jesus, presumably, is of 
interest only because he instituted a symbolic meal which developed 
into a sacrament and because his followers misinterpreted a saying 
of his regarding the exorcism of demons, twisting it into a declara- 
tion that a certain sin was unforgivable. 

But probably the book was not written for serious students. It 
seems designed to catch the attention of the indifferent and to win 
them to a study of religion. ‘‘Even an occasional adventure into 
unfamiliar fields,’’ writes Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter in the Introduc- 
tion, ‘‘may be full of interest. And to many who have scanty time 
for independent investigation, and only occasional access to good 
libraries, this small work, packed full of matter, should open wider 
horizons of knowledge and provoke independent activity of thought.” 


Wiuuram H. Roserts. 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, 
CALIFORNIA. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


From Editions Bossard, Paris, we have received a book by Fran- 
cois d’Hautefeuille entitled Le Privilége de 1’Intelligence. The 
author does not, as the title of his work might imply, assign a pe- 
culiarly priveleged réle to thought. He would rather deny such a 
role, finding in the tendeney—which he questioningly carries back 
to Aristotle—to regard thought as ‘‘a spark of the divine reason 
come from without to unite itself to our perishable souls,’’ the source 
of endless misunderstanding regarding the relation of thought to 
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life. In the first part of his book he denies the existence of a distinet 
and irreducible set of facts which can be set apart from the rest of 
our conscious life as purely intellectual, fortifying this contention 
by analyses of the alleged distinction between sensation and feeling, 
of the attempt to find in all feeling a fundamental homogeneity, and 
of the attempt to regard feeling as really subjective. In the second 
part of his book, he develops his constructive thesis, that knowledge 
is an act of participation in what is real. The effort of the book is to 
join in what the author regards as the current effort of philosophy, 
namely, to bring knowledge in contact with life—rapprocher la con- 
naissance dela vie. He has a felicitous and often epigrammatic way 
of expressing his main contention. Comprendre c’est sentir. And 
the following lines with which the book closes afford an excellent 
summary: ‘‘Mais on n’aborde pas le Réel sans précaution et sans 
préparation spéciales, sans un cceeur digne. Et l’effort pour con- 
naitre est étroitement solidaire de l’effort pour s’élever. La est en 
somme la vérité essentielle que tout notre travail a tenté de mettre 
en lumiére. L’intelligence, dans son orgueil, 1’intelligence grisée 
par de faciles succés a cru trouver en elle-méme les ultimes secrets 
de l’univers et les principes suprémes de |’action. Elle n’existe, au 
contraire, que comme un instrument de la vie qui l’engendre, 1’en- 
veloppe, la dirige et & qui méme elle doit de pouvoir contempler au 
moins des ombres.”’ 

Throughout the book there are recognizable affiliations both with 
pragmatism and with the philosophy of Professor Bergson. M. 
d’Hautefeuille is, however, sensible of a fundamental divergence 
from both these philosophers. As against the pragmatists, he urges 
that thinking is not so much a practical guide to living as an in- 
tensification of it; and in place of justifying truth by action, he finds 
the supreme value of action to lie in the effort to unite us more and 
more completely with the higher realities. We act and live, the 
better to comprehend and the better to possess the life of the universe 
itself. Lest this contention should be too closely identified with the 
philosophy of Professor Bergson, the author warns the reader that 
this living unity with reality is not an élan vital or something which 
gives us reality sub specie durationis. Bergson’s view, he thinks, 
gives us no foundation for genuine standards in our moral, esthetic, 
and spiritual life, and no support for the deep-seated conviction that 
the most complete form we can conceive of existence is le repos dans 
la plénitude. Really to live is to find in feeling (sentiment) itself 
a normative principle. M. d’Hautefeuille would unite the discover- 
ies of Bergson with the essential and eternal truths of Plato. Per- 
haps he is much nearer to the fundamental conceptions of Aristotle 
than the opening of his book suggests. 





